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** An expert is a person who says that the thing we 
very much desire is impossible.’ —ANONYMOUS. 

Is that perhaps the reason he is usually un- 
popular? 


To MEMBERS: 
PASSING ON? 

N 1903 a section of the National Conference of 
Social Work appointed a Committee on Trans- 
portation, which functioned, with some changes, 

until 1920. Since that time the four national agencies 
representing local societies that concern themselves 
mostly with problems of transportation have organized 
a “Committee on Transportation of Allied National 
Agencies,” of which C. C. Carstens, of the Child Welfare 
League of America, is Chairman. David H. Holbrook, 
of the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, is Secretary, and Arthur J. Strawson, of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, is Treasurer. 
The fourth national agency represented is the National 
Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies. 

Up to the present time the children’s agencies have 
not taken as large a part as perhaps they should in the 
development of proper methods of transportation of 
their beneficiaries. Transportation in connection with 
social work perhaps falls much more largely within the 
scope of the other three national agencies mentioned, 
but only recently we have seen an instance of a mother 
and child sent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
where the father of the child, who had previously de- 
serted, was occasionally found, and without any assur- 
ance that the mother and child would be looked after 
upon arrival, much less receive regular support. In 
view of the fact that this was part of a plan made by a 
member of the League in excellent standing, it raises 
the question whether all of the members of the League 
should not acquaint themselves with the transportation 
agreement and rules adopted by the above Committee, 
subscribe to them and abide by them. A small pam- 
phlet entitled * Passing On—The Transportation Prob- 
lem in Social Work,” has recently been published by 
the Committee and may be obtained by addressing 
the Secretary, at 180 E. 22nd Street, N. Y. 


DANGER SIGNALS 
The September number of the Monthly Bulletin, 
published by the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
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Hygiene, publishes an interesting and valuable sum- 
mary of signs and portents that should have the atten- 
tion of parents, teachers, health and other social 
workers who are working with children. They state 
the principal signs of possible abnormalities of mental 
health. We are cautioned, however, to remember 
that “the psychiatrist thinks of these conditions in 
terms of impaired mental health only after a searching 
physical examination has ruled out all possibility of 
an organic or physical cause.”” In perhaps seven cases 


out of ten the general causes will be found under item 
13 (a). 


“1. Hapir Motions: 
e. g., mouth twisting, squinting, frowning, pick- 
ing at small objects. 
**2. SprecH DEFECT: 
Baby talk, stuttering, stammering, mumbling, 
mispronunciation, changing letters, as w for r, 
th for s, h for s; mutism (imitative type). 
**3. Bep WETTING: incontinence in daytime; soiling. 
EXcEssIvE INHIBITION OF BopiLy FuNcTIONS: 
Constipation and difficult micturition may be 
due to stubbornness if no other cause is found. 
5. ConvutstvE Attacks other than epilepsy and 
chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance); hysterical; holding- 
breath spells. 
*6. ConpucT: 
Spoilt child; tantrums; stubborn; difficult; 
‘domestic tyrant”; mischievous; delinquent. 
“7, SLEEP DIsTURBANCES: 
Sleeplessness; night terrors; nightmares; sleep- 
walking. 
**8. WANDERERS: run-aways; truants. 


“9. HEADACHES: car sickness, capricious appetite; 
timidity; nail-biting. All these may be nervous 
habits, or may be used, as vomiting may be, 
to avoid punishment or a disagreeable duty. 

10. Menta Hasirts: 
Inattention; day-dreaming; phantasies, that 
is, fancies or make-believes, especially if carried 
to excess; psychoses, that is, false notions affect- 
ing action. 

“11. Menta GRADEs: 
Mental retardation, temporary or permanent; 
feebleminded; moron, imbecile. 

S—ExuAL MINDEDNESs: 


Abnormal curiosity; masturbation; exhibition- 
ism. 
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“13. Causes oF Nervous IRRITABILITY IN OTHERWISE 

NorMAL CHILDREN: 

(a) Nervous, irresponsible, capricious, unjust 
parents or teachers. 

(b) Personal defects, e. g., crossed eyes, de- 
formity, abnormal size, anything making 
the child feel unpleasantly conspicuous 
or inferior. 

(c) Poor physical condition, ill health, anzemia, 
bad teeth, tonsils, etc. 

(d) Dislike of or ashamed of family or home, due 
to dirt, poverty, drunkenness or immor- 
ality.” 


RACE BETTERMENT 


Must each generation have over again the problem 
of training up a majority of the next generation’s 
citizens from the families who have had fewest educa- 
tional and social opportunities, are least robust physic- 
ally, and are perhaps the poorest equipped mentally? 
Poverty is not usually an obstacle to success in life, 


but lack of health, mentality and education certainly 
are. 


The class graduated from Harvard University thirty 


years ago contained 451 members. Quoting from ‘‘ The 
Nation”’: 


“Taking them altogether 97 are confirmed bachelors, 
or 211% per cent. That is startling enough, but worse 
still is the fact that 86 of the married men are without 
children; that is, of 451 men 183, or more than 40 per 
cent, have left or will leave no progeny. When we 
add that of the other married men 65 have but one 
child it is plainly lucky for Harvard ’93 that Theodore 
Roosevelt is not alive to castigate these renegade sons 
of Cambridge. Sixty-five children, among 248 pos- 
sible fathers out of 451, is certainly a record to make the 
Colonel turn in his grave. But he could take some 
comfort from the fact that 77 of this modest class have 
each two children, 57 three each, 38 four, and 19 five. 
Only five men, however, confess to six children apiece, 
but one to seven, and four to eight offspring. The 
banner member (from one point of view) boasts of ten 
children—the only ‘old-fashioned New England fam- 
ily’ produced by the entire class. If this does not 
prove that the pioneer stock is dying out and that the 
doctrine of race suicide grows apace among the cul- 


tured and the prosperous group in our country, what 
could?” 


Judge Harry Olsen, Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, in a recent newspaper article, speak- 
ing out of his broad experience, states: 


‘A single year’s record of the psychopathic. labora- 
tory operated in connection with the Municipal Court 
at Chicago reveals an almost startling relationship 
between mental deficiency and crime. The histories 
of 2,000 cases are recorded in detail: 

“Qut of 779 cases in the boys’ division, there were 
654 suffering from dementia precox, or about 84 per 
cent.; 109 psychopathic constitution cases, involving 
minor nervous disorders, and 10 epilepsies. 


“In the morals division, out of 464 cases of females, 
260, or 36 per cent., were dementia preecox, 92 psycho- 
pathic constitution, or 19 per cent., and 4 epilepsies. 

“Out of 359 cases of males in the morals division, 
107 were dementia preecox, 110 psychopathic constitu- 
tion, and 4 epilepsies. 

“Race betterment can be brought about by nega- 
tive, positive and prophylactic methods. The nega- 
tive way is by segregating and sterilizing defective 
stocks so that they may not reproduce their kind. 

“The positive method will include biological educa- 
tion, in school and university research work, a reduc- 
tion in taxation for large families of good stock, and 
mothers’ pensions. 

“The prophylactic method will include enactment 
and enforcement of laws directed against industrial 
poisons, sexual diseases, narcotics and alcohol, marriage 
and divorce laws that will conserve health and other 
public health regulations.” 


HOUSE ORGANS 


Are you satisfied with the typography and material 
of your house organ? The public is not. The best 
is not any too good for them. 

“A Modern Samaritan” is the new title of the Wis- 
consin Children’s Home Society quarterly. it is 
attractive and readable, and therefore effective. If 
you have not seen it, ask Dr. Hill for a copy. 


CRIMES AGAINST GIRLS 


It is very necessary that in the development of good 
criminal procedure a better way should be found to deal 
with rape and misuse of young girls. Almost every- 
where the present procedure is unsatisfactory. The 
cases are very common but convictions are rare. 

In a recent number of The Probation Bulletin, 
Mr. Bretthauer, Chief Probation Officer of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, gives the following reasons for convictions 
being few, and tells of the methods in vogue in his court: 


“1. When a man finds himself in difficulty he marries 
the girl but abandons her shortly afterward. 

**2. Such cases are difficult to prove. 

‘**3. In open court proceedings the girl is exposed to 
the gaze of large numbers of curious spectators and 
subjected to merciless cross-questioning on a delicate 
subject. The girl refuses to make complaint and 
thereby humiliate herself and her family by a public 
trial with newspaper reports. 

“It was found that the most common development 
in these cases was that the girl was sent to a reforma- 
tory while the man went free. Accordingly, the plan 
was adopted of hearing all cases involving girls under 17 
entirely in the juvenile court. The girl is protected in 
every way. No publicity is given her case. As a 
result, the girl is not pointed out as easy prey for de- 
signing men. The men involved are all brought into 
the juvenile court and charged with contributing to 
the delinquency of the girl. Under the juvenile court 


law these cases are handled more humanely, more 
privately, and are more extensively gone into. 
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court is not hampered by useless technicalities. Greater 
freedom is allowed in gathering evidence. Jury trial 
is avoided. A maximum penalty of one year in jail 
is permitted to the juvenile court, and this is severe 
enough in most cases.” 


There are doubtless social workers as well as jurists 
who feel that the penalty of one year is too slight, but 
there is much to commend itself in the above pro- 
cedure. At any rate, it gives some protection to the 
girl, which otherwise seems wholly wanting. Mr. 
Bretthauer sums up the advantages as follows: 


“1. The hearings are confined to those having first- 
hand knowledge of the case. 

“2. All persons having contributed to the offense 
are located and made part of the defense. 

be = Humiliating cross-examination is done away 
with. 

“4. Arguments of counsel are less dramatic, less 
insinuating, than when presented in a court with a jury 
and curious spectators. 

“5. The complaint is removed that the girl carries 
the tohas burden while the man continues unmolested. 

“6. Greater simplicity, greater economy in time and 
money. 

“7. No humiliating account of the girl’s misfortune 
in the newspapers. 

“8. Greater co- operation from welfare organizations 
and individuals.” 


Women referees are coming to be important ad- 
juncts in the working out of these problems. In The 
Survey of July 15, 1923, Mary E. McChristie, Assis- 
tant Chief Probation Officer in the Family Court, 
Cincinnati, says: 


“Many far-sighted juvenile court judges appoint 
women referees to hear all delinquent girls’ cases. 
This is a great advance from the time when girls’ cases 
were assigned indiscriminately to either men or women 
officers; when the girl delinquents were compelled to 
confess to immorality before a careless mixed crowd 
where they were as conspicuous as Hester wearing the 
scarlet letter. No matter how detached and _ pro- 
fessional a man judge may be in his contacts, the girl 
sex delinquent is keenly conscious of his masculinity 
and the intimate nature of the questions he is forced 
to ask. The natural confidence inspired by a woman 
judge talking to one of her own sex, the intimate under- 
standing one woman has of another’s temptations and 
weaknesses, the chance to give the girl her first clean 
lesson in sex education—all these, and many unex- 
pressed reasons, make this hearing more informative 
and humane. Essentially and distinctively this is a 
woman’s work.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN ON AMERICAN 
PROHIBITION 
The New York Evening Post of July 18th quotes 
a long and careful article from the English Liberal 
newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, written by its 
American correspondent, and describing the prohibition 
situation over the whole country. 


“Tt is impossible for any one to form an estimate of 
dry America without some knowledge of the West,” 
he writes. “The news we get in England of the ‘wet 
revival,’ of the bootlegging scandals, the huge seizures 
of whiskey, the refusal of the well-to-do classes to obey 
the law, comes from the Atlantic Coast of the East 
Canadian border, almost never from places west of 
Chicago. The reasons are simple enough. Not only 
do the lawless districts yield picturesque copy, but, as 
everybody realizes, New York and half a dozen other 
great cities furnish the test for enforcement; and so 
far, that problem remains unmanageable.” 


He cautions the reader that statistics are “too fre- 
quently handled with sectarian intent,” and then con- 
tinues: 


“Returns from some 200 cities recently obtained by 
the Federation of Churches contain evidence of a 
striking fall in police and other statistics all over the 
country in the first stage of national prohibition; a 
partial rise in the second stage, by which time the 
forces of evasion were organized, and thereafter a 
steady improvement. Nothing in this connection can 
be more illuminating than the statistics relating to 
family life. A few months ago the Family Welfare 
Society of Boston collated the figures of twenty-one 
cities in all parts of the country as to the drink cases 
coming before the charity societies. They showed a 
striking average decrease in 1922, as compared with 
1917 (the last fully wet year), of 74 per cent., the ratio 
rising in many cities above 80 per cent. State Gover- 
nors recently canvassed came out in the majority 
strongly in favor of the dry law, with much testimony 
as to the diminution of the jail population, the closing 
of penal farms and other corrective institutions, and 
the statistics of general welfare.” 


The various publications from which quotations are 
made are generally on file in this office and may be pro- 
cured for fuller study. 


CHILD WELFARE NEWS 


At a recent meeting of the Trustees of the Masonic 
Hall and Asylum Fund, connected with the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of New York, whose work is located at 
Utica, a resolution was passed authorizing assistance 
to mothers and children in their own homes. The 
Grand Lodge of Georgia is developing placing out of 
children as well as assistance to mothers and children 
in their own homes. 


The Bureau of the Census gives the infant mortality 
figures for 1922 as almost exactly the same as those for 
1921 for cities for which figures for both years are avail- 
able. The lowest infant mortality rate was found in 
Minnesota, 57.9, followed closely by Oregon, 58.2, and 
Nebraska, 59. The highest rate for any one state was 
found in Delaware, 100. For the urban areas the 
highest rate of 105 was found in the cities of South 
Carolina, and the lowest in the cities of Washington, 
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58. In 1922 three states were added to the registra- 
tion area: Illinois, Wyoming and Montana. 


In the August number of “‘Hygeia” Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, specialist in nutrition, says, “reduce the 
amount of meat, white bread, cereals and sugar in your 
present diet, if you are the average American. In- 
crease the amount of milk and leafy vegetables and 
fruit.” 

According to the August Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, a child society called the Pestalozzi-Froebel 
has been founded in Mexico, which proposes to pro- 
mote child welfare by establishing a training school for 
kindergarten teachers, with courses for mothers and 
nurses, urging the opening of kindergartens, organizing 
parent-teachers’ associations, facilitating the scientific 
study of the child, and working for the legal protection 
of the child. 

In Salvador in the thirteen departments societies for 
the protection of children have been established by law, 
to function largely in connection with the schools. 


New York has a back-yard playground association. 
It has nine playground centers in crowded blocks of 
New York, by throwing together from two to six yards, 
furnishing play apparatus, benches and flooring, and 
equipping a flat to be used as club room and clinic. 


Following Vienna, the city of Graz, Austria, recently 
established as a branch of the city department of health 
a marriage consultation center, where persons intending 
to marry are given physical examination and advice. 


Probationary supervision for a year in New York 
State cost only $28.39 per case, while imprisonment 
for a year cost $439.39, according to the Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the New York State Probation Com- 
mission. The total collected by Probation Officers 
from probationers for family support, fines and restitu- 
tion amounted to almost two million dollars. 


Chicago has a Joint Service Bureau, of which Mr. 
Leo A. Philips, of the Glenwood Manual Training School, 
is Chairman. Its purpose is to serve as a center of 
information regarding the various Protestant and non- 
sectarian child-caring agencies in Chicago and vicinity, 
to receive applications for them, and to develop co- 
operation with all agencies interested in child care. 
Its office is at 308 N. Michigan Avenue. 


The Connecticut Bureau of Child Welfare on June 
30, 1923, finished its first full year of work. The num- 
ber of children committed to County Homes during 
ten years prior to the establishment of the Bureau 
averaged 368 yearly. During the year just closed the 
number of children committed was 171. This is the 
smallest number since 1887, when Connecticut had 
half its present population. 


Eight hundred and twenty-seven acres in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, have been purchased as a 
site for the new District of Columbia Feebleminded 
Colony. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 
The enclosures for this month are as follows: 

1. Proceedings of the Joint Annual Meeting of the 
National Children’s Home and Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Child Welfare League of America, 
Washington, D. C., May 14-16, 1923. 

2. Condensed Report of a Survey of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Rochester, New York. By Henry W. 
Thurston. 


3. Report of Director and Treasurer, 1922--1923. 


LIBRARY LIST NUMBER 24 
PAMPHLETS 

1. The Child and the Law in Connecticut, by Mary 
Selina Foote. 

This is a publication of the Connecticut Child Wel- 
fare Association. Part I has chapters on physical 
protection, child labor laws, educational protection, 
moral protection, and contractual protection. The 
rest of the pamphlet deals with the various classes 
of children needing special care. 

2. Child Labor—Outlines For Study. 

This is Bureau Publication 93 of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and is a revised edition of a por- 
tion of a previous publication. 

3. Child Labor and the Welfare of Children in an An- 
thracite Coal-Mining District. 

This is Bureau publication 106 of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. It is a companion pamphlet to 
publication 117, dealing with bituminous regions of 
West Virginia. 

4. Juvenile Court Standards. 

A formulation by a special Committee appointed in 
1921. It is commended to our members as of the 
greatest value. 

5. New Thoughts About the Feebleminded, by Edgar 
A. Doll, of the Dept. of Institutions and Agencies 
of New Jersey. 

This is written particularly from the standpoint of 
its inter-relations with education. 


6. Psychological Examination—A Report of all the 
children at the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Soci- 
ety, Pleasantville, New York. 


7. Social Attitudes and Interests, A Test of, by Hornell 
Norris Hart. 
This is published by the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. It is a pioneer undertaking for measuring 
socialization in adults and in children. 


8. Who’s Who in Healthland, by Anne Whitney. 
This was prepared for the United States Bureau of 
Education by the Health Organization of America. 
It is a report on methods used to stimulate the ac- 
quisition of health habits in the public schools of 
Newton, Mass. 
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